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Resource 


| \ E are less industrious than the ant, but 

more inventive. We have learned to 
think ahead, and by applying our inventive- 
ness to the anticipated needs of the future 
we can ensure for mankind a more abundant 
leisure in the post-war world. 

Creative technology is to-day at 
full flood. The widespread use of Simmonds 
AEROCESSORIES means that more units of 
production are being manufactured by fewer 
people from less material in shorter time. 
Their continued and expanded use after the 
war will increase the manifold fruits of 
industry in the new age. 


SIMMONDS 


In high service to 


AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
Construction 





THE SIMMONDS NUT: PINNACLE NUT: SPIRE NUT 
SIMMONDS INSTRUMENTS, CONTROLS AND 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


P.20 LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL PARIS NEW YORK 
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Your destination may be secret, but your shirts are well-known 
—‘Viyella’ Service Shirts. Their smooth, healthy texture 
and roomy fit make them comfortable in every climate. Cool 
when it’s hot, warm when it’s not. And they [muswnounsscoim 
wash and wear as only good shirts can. For sows Gy 

H.M. Forces only. In regulation colours— EAN 
white, khaki and Air Force blue. 


VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE MARA 


“Vivella’ SERVICE SHIRTS 
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PADMORE & BARNES LTD., 
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pe Vo should you invest 


coupons in one or another pair of 
good shoes? “ Inside information” 
on .Moccasin Shoes helps you 
choose. Moccasin Shoes, whether 
Utility or otherwise, are never 
scamped in the places that don’t 
show! Sound craftsmanship, 
throughout every detail of the 
shoes, makes Moccasins stand up 
to any amount of hard wear. We 
will not use superlatives in 
describing Moccasin Shoes; when 
you buy them we can safely leave 
the judgment to you. For town 
or country wear. 


MOCCASIN 


NORTHAMPTON 
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Leja! 


HARTLEYS 


So greatest hame 


in jam making 


for over 10 years 
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S will ensure complete 
§ stomach comfort. 





* STOMACH PAIN 
* INDIGESTION 

* HEARTBURN 
e S|. * ACIDITY 
& 3/10d. Including Tax SSS 


Sold by all qualified chemists. 
MEGGESON & CO. LTD.. LONDON. 5.6.16 










NE or two Meggeson 
Bismuth Dyspepsia 
Tablets after a meal 
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L.B.LTD. London 








_ | 
| There ‘isn’t even half an engine 


to spare for) unnecessary journeys 


Gy a NW) ses are found, Ferranti Clocks 





.. SO ‘stay put’ this Summer || 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





KEEP IT GOING/ 


The clock is the governing 
factor. Wherever time-tables 


are most appreciated, giving 
service which, of itself, is the 
foundation of service—and 
| ff which keeps it going. 











in the very unlikely event of your Ferranti Clock 
requiring attention send it to the Clock Servicing 
Department. Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood. Lencs.; 
experts will quickly set it going—and keep it going 
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Connoisseurs 
Commend 








xfer serene 
| <a Soy ea er 





VSI 


THE Sime VERMOUTH 





MRS. FAMILIA LARGESSE did not live in a shoe, 


but she certainly had so many children... She had not 





The Connoisseur appre- 
ciates instantly the Bouquet 


Inter-works 


only to get them nourishing food— she had to get deliveries? 
them to eat it. Body-building potatoes, fresh blood- 
cleansing vegetables, good (and unavoidable) cold | provingidealforinter-worksdeliveries. 


of the Genuine choice wines 
blended into this true Ver- 





mouth. Here is a choice and 
healthful aperitif or with] 
added ingredients a delight- 
ful cocktail. 


The one ton capacity “Electric’’ is 


’ _ ” H thoughtaboutit? “Electrics” 
meat! But there’s no “Mummy, it’s so dull!’ now | uee home peateess Gah a Game 


| —since she found what Pan Yan—that spicy-sweet |t© run and maintain, and are easily 
' operated by women or young workers. 

pickle — can do to make dull foods tempting and slow 

appetites lively. Now, things are very different... Use 


joa, otcoe [ELECTRIC 


has a new problem. 


Because Pan Yan is 
not so easy to get in VEHICLES 
all Ih ill it wartime. Still, the 
children are growing Details from the Secretary, 
ae The Electric Vehicle Association of Gt. Britain 


Led. (Dept. P.8), 2, Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


limited stock. 





Produced by 









VERMOUTIERS (London) LTD. p 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, WA. | 


MACONOCHIE BROS. LIMITED - LONDON 
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There is no better plug 
made anywhere in the 
world than the— 


PLUG 


which is not only 
made in Engtand but 
under British patents 
by British Labour and 
with British capital. 
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: Marmite, the Yeast food-extract, 
improves Soups, Stews, Gravies 
and Savoury Sandwiches 








Lodge Plugs Lrd., Rugby 
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Here, there and everywhere women 
have had pockets, but never has a 
more convenient position been 
found than “the hand-at-rest posi- 
tion” on the hip. The “ZWOW”" 
Pocket Placket Fastening, feature 
of all Gor-ray Skirts, gives a handy 
hip pocket plus a placket that has 
no hip buttons or other fasteners 
to bulge and spoil the symmetry 
of the hip line. No wonder it's 
= described as the smartest, most 
useful fashion idea for years. 


All the better with the 
*Zwow’ Pocket Placket Fastening 


Issued by: C. STILLITZ, Royal Leamington Spa 
Semmens 
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Blackout tears—ho Sin! 


The motorist whose car is fitted with the 
HARTLEY Headlamp Mask, drives with 


confidence in the blackout. 


degree of safety 


The highest 
assuted and un- 


necessary risks avoided. 


Obtainable from all good garages and 
motor accessory dealers. 


/HARTLEY- 


HEADLAMP DEVICE = 


WELLINGTON MILLS, 
Neer OLDHAM 








Vv. & N. HARTLEY, 
GREENFIELD, 











‘SPODE 


For Tableware 


of Quality 





EDEN 


Spode has never failed 
to supply replacements 
for 100 years and will do 
so again after the War. 


Spodse 


The Chinaof Distinction 


W. T. COPELAND & SONS LIMITED 
SPODE WORKS, STOKE-ON-TRENT 





















to find but 
definitely 


worth waiting %& 


for “® 4, 
Vantella 


SHIRTS- MADE TO MATCH 


‘Van Heusen 


COLLARS 








FALSE TEETH 
Comfort and Cleanliness 


Does your dental plate 
effectively replace the teeth 
you have lost? To do so it 
must fit correctly and it must 
be kept in perfect hygienic 
condition. To derive greater 
comfort and satisfaction from 
your denture than ever before 
use :— 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE DENTURE 
FIXATIVE POWDER 
makes false for cleaning 
teeth fit firmly, artificial teeth, 
1/3d & 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 














A years reading 


for 107- 


Too good to be true? Nota, 
bit of it. For ten shillings a 
year W. H. Smith’s Library 
will provide you with as many 
books as you can read; you 
can exchange as often as you 
like, daily if necessary (except 
Sundays of course). 

Where’s the snag? But there 
isn’t one—or is it splitting hairs 
to make a distinction betweena 
snag and alimitation? There is 
a limitation on the 10/- service: 
you can read as many books as 
you want, but you can’t have 
the latest ones. To many people 
that is no disadvantage at all. A 
worth-reading book doesn’t 
become any the less worth 
reading because it has been 
published a few months—in- 
deed, time has a helpful way of 
sorting out, and many readers 
prefer to wait. 

But not all. There certainly is 
much to be said for being able 
to read the new book that 


W.H.SMITH & SON.Lto. Head Office: STRAND HOUSE. LONDON.W.C.2 


everybody is talking about, 
while it is being talked 
about, and for readers who 
value up-to-dateness 
Smith’s Library provides an 
“‘A”’ service, at £1 a year, 
which gives a much wider 
selection of books and many 
more new ones than the‘‘B”’ 
service; and also a Pref- 
erential service, at£2. 3.0.a 
year, which caters specially 
for the reader who wants 
more than normal circulating 
library service—who wants, 
for the most part, only new 
books, more or less on demand. 
Books may be exchanged at 
nearly all the Company’s shops, 
and at many of their station 
bookstalls (though lack of space 
at a bookstall can be a handicap 
to the ‘‘B”’ service, and for the 
average reader through a book- 
stall we recommend the ‘‘A”’ 
service). For those who cannot 
use either W.H.S. shops or 
bookstalls there is a Direct 
service by post from Head 
Office to any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

The leaflet ‘‘Library Service by 
W. H. Smith & Son’’ describes 
these matters in more detail. 
The Chief Librarian will be 
happy to send 
you a copy. 














Just 
add 

a few 
drops 
of 


SCRUBB'S 


to the SOAP 


water. 





PER BOTTLE 
von, . 


CLOUDY AMMONIA 
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SHAVING STICKS 


Next time you need a 
Shaving Stick—just try 
Gibbs. You will notice that 
Gibbs does give a smoother 
shave; and leaves your face 
comfortable. The packs 
may change, but the high 
standard of quality of the 
goods will be maintained. | 
Prices from Tid to 1/3d 
including Purchase Tax 





Gs 786 D. & W. GIBBS LTD., LONDON, W.I 

















“My 
bottle’s 
gone 
for the 


duration” 
says OLD HETHERS 





‘No, madam, I’m sorry but | shan’t be able to serve you 
with my Robinson's bottled Barley Water while the war lasts. 
in the meantime, madam, I’m sure | needn’t remind you that 
you don’t have to go without my barley water altogether. 
It’s just a matter of going back to what we all used to do 
before Robinson’s put up my barley water in bottles. 

In those days we all made our barley water from Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Barley, and that’s what we’re doing today. Flavour? 
Well, that is a bit ofa problem, but a little ingenuity will help to 
solve that. The juice from stewed or tinned fruit is an excel- 
lent substitute for lemon and some people use a little honey 
or jam. If you have any other ideas, madam, | hope you'll be | 
sure to let me know. My address at Norwich is on the tin.” | 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY...: 
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‘Second to Ylone’ 


GREYS 


CIGARETTES 


Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
20 tor 2/4 x 10 tor 1/2 


G@@™mm ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED IN THEIR 100th YEAR Gm 












The “ Botling Lake of Dominica”, 
British West Indies, outlet of a vol- 
canic hot spring. 2,306 ft. above sea 
level, the vast depths of this pool 
have never been fathomed. 





FAMOUS 
SPRINGS 


wren after year this pool maintains its level, constantly fed by 
the pulsing power of its hidden spring. Year after year spring- 
operated mechanisms maintain their level of maximum efficiency 
thanks to the comparable power of TERRY Springs. Terry’s 
Research Department, with 88 years of specialisation behind it, is 
ever ready to meet new demands ; to co-operate with designers and 
engineers; to ensure safe stressing and long-lived performance. 


TERRYS 
hr SPRINGS 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, ENGLAND. Aliso at London * Birmingham * Manchester 
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Charivaria 


Cuina recently rejected peace hints from Japan. It is 
thought that Tokyo may retaliate by declaring war. 


° ° 


Dilemma 


How can the Italians, though pliant as wax is, 
Both bury their hatchets and maintain their Axis? 


°o ° 


There has been so little 
cricket this year that many 
hardened spectators have 
been obliged to sleep in their 
own time. 

° ° 


A burglar who broke into a 
printing works was thought 
by the police to have been 
barefooted. Before shutting 
up for the night the pro- 
prietor now strews asterisks 
on the floor. 


° ° 





“My husband frequently 
comes home with the milk, 
but I always forgive him,” said a woman in court. After 
all, it’s only about half a pint every morning now. 


° ° 


It is estimated that the new London will be finally 
completed in fifty years’ time. This doesn’t necessarily 
include Waterloo Bridge. 


° ° 
In the eyes of Fleet Street, the most disappointing feature 


of the new London plans is that they weren’t originally 
jotted down on the back of an old envelope. 
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Two German generals dismissed by the Fuehrer have now 
been reinstated by him. He hopes that if the position is 
reversed they will bear this in mind. 


° ° 


Lord Woolton says that people who drink whisky should 
get used to taking water with it. After all, beer drinkers 
have to. 

° ° 


Now that they find they 
are still in the war the 
Italians seem to be becoming 
quite peaceful again. 


° ° 


Cyclists complain of a 
shortage of trouser-clips. It 
is permitted to roll up the 
garments, although, from an 
esthetic standpoint, it is 
advisable to avoid exposing 
any unsightly hiatus of calf 
between the utility sock and 
the temporary turn-up. 








° ° 
In America a ventriloquist’s dummy was seized for debt. 
They bade each other an affecting farewell. 
° ° 


The Protector of Fools 


“An Englishman may have several wives too, but only one at a 
time because of our magnanimous law.”—Schoolboy’s Essay. 


° ° 
There is a possibility that baseball will be played at 
Lord’s. It will be interesting to see how veteran occupants 


of the Members’ Pavilion react to the stern discipline of 
cheer-leaders. 
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When will the 


HAVE discovered a new theory of optimism, and it 
| came to me at a rather unlikely time and in a rather 

improbable place—at 2130 hours (to be exact) in a 
bus-queue. 

I had been to see Mr. James Bridie’s play at the West- 
minster Theatre, and the spiriting away of the Devil’s 
umbrella, which proved to everyone on the stage that the 
Devil had really been there and had left it behind, reminded 
me of Hamburg. 

This needs explanation; but the fact is that being in 
Hamburg not long before the war I twice left my new and 
very beautiful umbrella in a restaurant, and returning 
later found it exactly where I had put it. Coming back to 
England I left it in a taxi-cab and never saw it again. 

Lest this should seem to be seditious talk in favour of 
the enemy let me hasten to add that travelling from Lubeck 
to Hamburg during the same visit to Germany, and still 
retaining my umbrella, I fell asleep in the train with a 
lighted cigar in my hand. There was a very fat German 
opposite me, who was reading some business accounts, 
and every:now and then looking suspiciously at me over 
his spectacles. 

When I woke up my hand had fallen and I found that 
the cigar had lit my overcoat in which there was already 
a large brown hole. Out of this thin wisps of smoke were 
rising into the already overheated air. 

The German was still reading his business papers as 
before. He still glared at me now and then with the same 
suspicion over his spectacles. 

I imagine that if I had suddenly burst into a bright flame 
he would have continued so to sit and so to read, until I 
was totally consumed. After that he would probably have 
stopped the train, or taken some other strong action to 
prevent the English conflagration from spreading to the 
fabric of the Teutonic compartment. 

Anyhow, these thoughts recurred to me while I was 
standing i in the bus- -queue, and when the man next to me 

took off his hat and wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief, saying “Hot, isn’t it?” I replied cautiously, and in 
fear of giving away any military secrets, that I believed 
it was hotter for Hitler and even hotter for Badoglio. 
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War be Over? 


He replied “Damn Baggydogglio. 
the war’s going to end?” 

It was at this moment that the idea atte full armed 
from my head. 

“With Germany?” I said. “I think it may end at any 
moment now. I think the Germans will crack.” 

**How do you mean, crack?” 

“You’ve seen a biscuit, haven’t you?” 

“About two months ago,” he said. 

“Well, just like that,” I told him. “Wait a moment. 
I know exactly what you’re going to say. You are going 
to tell me that the Germans are a fierce, barbarian, proud, 
well-organized, ruthless, obedient, scientific race with two 
hundred or is it three hundred well-equipped Panzer 
divisions, capable of keeping the war from their home-land for 
years and years. You were going to say that, weren’t you?” 

In rather different words he was. 

A bus stopped. Two people got on, and two people got 
off. We shifted a pace onwards, the bus departed, and the 
night wore on. 

‘And it’s true,” he said, after a pause. . “‘We’ve got a 
long row to hoe yet before the flag of victory heaves in 
sight.” 

I do not think that he had invented this phrase on the 
spur of the moment, but that he had read it in one of the 
better-informed papers, or had picked it up in some other 
queue for some other bus, and was merelyrepeating it. Apart 
from the names of generals, he lacked the creative mind. 

“T will grant you,” I then said, “‘that theoretically the 
Germans might go on fighting almost for ever. If they were 
Serbians they probably would. But they are not. Most 
wars are feught for business reasons, and historians will 
tell you this truth even (or most of all) about the Crusades. 
Now I maintain that the Germans have already lost their 
business war. They have got all the plunder they can 
take and have used it. The rest, the real booty which they 
hoped for, they can never now obtain, and they know it. 
Why should a fierce, docile, barbarian, well-organized, 
savage and scientific people goon fighting when there is 
nothing left worth fighting for? I say that the Germans 
are above all a business race.” 

“The Nazis ” he began. 

“The Nazis,” I said, “are a machine like any other 
machine. You might wake up some morning and find 
that the Germans had scrapped that machine because it 
wouldn’t work any longer.” 

“The Prussian generals ” he began again. 

“Anybody who talks to me about the Prussian generals 
makes me want to cry. I have made a list of forty-two 
Prussian generals who have been sacked, or sacked them- 
selves, and then returned, and then sacked each other, and 
then forgiven each other, and then sacked Hitler, and then 
reinstated Hitler, and then begun sacking each other again. 
What I don’t believe about them is that they like fighting 
a losing war when they know for certain that they are 
going to lose. I believe that at heart, like other Germans, 
they are really business men.” 

“Well, I don’t,” he said. 

Another bus came and went. 

“Do you think that bus was the last?” 

“No man knows,” I said, “at the back of a queue 
whether any bus is the last bus or not, for it carries no 
sign to say. Whatever time may be announced for the 
last bus, there is always the hope that it may be late and 
not yet have come. It is at moments like these that the 
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AcaNtHUS 


“You mustn't expect us to do this EVERY time you turn out improperly dressed.” 


infinite endurance of a proud, docile, civilized, scientific 
and well-organized but kindly race like ours is seen at its 
best. But it doesn’t alter what I had to say about the 
Germans. It’s perfectly true that they are willing to use 
force as well as fraud to further their business ends. But 
the question we have to ask is what a business concern 
does when it sees there is no longer any hope of profit left. 
We are told that the Ruhr is ruined, that Hamburg and 
Cologne and heaven knows how many other towns are 
destroyed. We are told that the Germans can no 
longer cash in on the Caucasus or the Ukraine. We are 
told ee 

A bus that was quite full went by without stopping. 

“You can hardly expect,” he said, firmly repeating 
himself, “that the Germans, seeing what a long row 
we've got to hoe against them, are going to surrender 
unconditionally.” 

I said I didn’t know what unconditional surrender 
meant. If they asked for an armistice, I said, we could 
tell them to destroy all their armaments or give them up, 
come out to meet us in their night-shirts, with halters round 





their necks, and lead us into Berlin before we went on with © 


the discussion. “But even when we walked into Berlin, 
I suppose, there would be conditions of some kind. Being, 
as I say, business men, they will even so believe they have 
the power to haggle. But what I say is that, being business 





men, they will try to do exactly what they did in the last 
war when they see that the game’s up.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Try to cut their losses,” I said. 

Another bus rolled up. We were now in the forefront of 
the queue. “Room for one only,” said the conductor. 
Firmly brushing me aside the believer in two hundred 
well-equipped, fierce and docile divisions stepped on to 
the platform. 

**Last bus,” said the conductor. Well aware that there 
was no hope of a taxicab, I began to walk away sadly to 
the Underground. The weather was very hot in the 
Underground. But it was even hotter, I reflected, for 
Baggydogglio. EvoE. 

° ° 


Bookshops 


books have been getting more and more talked about 

lately; indeed, never before have newspaper-readers 
been able to read so often that they are reading more than 
ever. This leads me to believe that there must be very few 
people who have not seen the inside of a bookshop or the 
outside of a bookstall; which all helps. 


| AM taking bookshops as my subject to-day because 
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Before I get on to bookshops I must say a word about 
bookstalls. Much has already been written about the 
relations between the man minding a railway bookstall 
and the customers surrounding it, but I don’t think anyone 
has ever done justice to his point of view. A bookstall- 
minder is shut up inside the bookstall, with the books 
radiating away from him and upside-down. Anyone who 
has ever ploughed through a page of a poultry journal 
upside-down in a train will see, perhaps for the first time, 
the mental agony bookstall-minders are daily forced to 
undergo, because any book upside-down is interesting. To 
make it worse, all books on a bookstall are the right way 
up for the customers, who, being left on the outside of the 
stall, are free to mill round it and read anything they 
choose. Furthermore, certain parts of every bookstall 
hide the customer from the assistant, just as they hide 
the assistant from the customer, so that no assistant can 
be sure that he has seen the last of any customer, who 
may at any moment either be working past a pile of 
remaindered novels or have gone off to catch the train. 
The fact that customers are always allowed to be about 
to catch a train is another thing assistants have to contend 
with; and as a last straw comes the inescapable truth that 
all you can do with a book when you have bought it is 
read it, and at a bookstall it is just as easy to do this 
without buying it. All this has its cumulative effect. 
The result, considering, does bookstall-assistants much 
credit. 

Having dealt with this I can now go on to bookshops. 
There are several different kinds, beginning with stationers’ 
shops which also sell books, going on to bookshops which 
also sell stationery, and ending up with bookshops which 
sell books and nothing else. Here again, whatever category 
the bookshop falls into, the relation of customer to assistant 
is interesting. In stationers’ shops we get a slight hang- 
over from the bookstall attitude; a moral compulsion, 
faint but noticeable, emanating from the assistant to such 
customers as, having bought their newspaper or cigarettes, 
have strayed along to the end where the books are. This 
moral compulsion, psychologists say, is just strong enough 
to account for the presence in any domestic bookshelf of 
two copies of Volume II of J, Claudius and no copies of 
Volume I. No one, psychologists say, goes to a stationer’s 
on purpose to buy books, but no one in a stationer’s has 
a train to catch. This accounts not only for the second 
copy of Volume II but for the air of quizzical half-apology 
which some customers look as if they must be trying to 
convey. 

When we get to the average-sized bookshop, the kind 


with the books this end and the stationery the other, we _ 


are in a different atmosphere. There is less tension. 
There are even notices asking people to remove their 
gloves, which shows that the shop has faced up to the 
facts. The relationship between customer and assistant 
is as nearly neutral as any relationship can be. This, if 
we analyse it, is partly because at any given moment a 
customer can put the book down, glance round at an 
imaginary clock and hurry over to the far end to ask for 
a stick of sealing-wax, and partly also because the assistants 
are allowed to walk round the counters and see the books 
the right way up. Nevertheless, such bookshops can 
never be quite free from a very faint atmosphere of sus- 
picion—a suspicion between customer and customer; 
because it is not easy for people looking round a bookshop 
which may also sell sealing-wax not to nurse a suspicion 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. | 
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that the other people walking round it are not so genuinely 
literary as they themselves. 

And now for the slap-up bookshop which has in it 
nothing but books. This sort of bookshop has certain 
invariable characteristics. It is bigger from the inside 
than from the outside. It is divided into partitions, and 
it has little step-ladders for the top shelves. It has the 
same new book over and over again, and the same old 
book at least twice in the secondhand department. It is 
impossible for new customers to find their way round it, 
but this does not matter because new customers never 
go there without old customers to take them round. It 
has also a different atmosphere again. The relationship 
between customer and assistant has now swung round, 
with the moral onus now on the assistant, so that we find 
customers actually tracking down an assistant and begging 
to be allowed to buy a book. Psychologists think that this 
is interesting, because it was the same even before the war. 
Some of them hold that the reason is the impossibility of 
distinguishing the assistants’ from the customers. They 
point out that this is inevitable, because anyone selling 
books in such a bookshop must be just as keen about being 
literary as anyone buying them there, and a certain degree 
of keenness about anything intangible is apt to standardize 
anyone reaching it. (Think, psychologists add, of how 
we imagine any party of geologists must look.) Some 
psychologists go further and point out that it is hard to 
find anyone, assistant or not, in a real bookshop because 
of the partitions, which, they say, are there to get people 
into the right frame of mind for buying ten volumes of 
anything. 

A word about the people to be found in such bookshops. 
If they are alone, they look a bit sombre, but only because 
everyone does when alone; they are quite happy really. 
If they are together they are inclined to be a bit animated, 
partly because they are showing off, if only to each other, 
and partly because they are probably buying someone 
off-stage a present, which always leads to animation. It 
is only temporary anyway, as they are bound to lose each 
other soon. There is a special way of walking round this 
kind of bookshop; either sideways and looking up or 
sideways and looking down. Anyone walking straight 
forward and looking straight forward is an assistant—a 
useful hint. Anyone getting up a ladder is a student of 
something, or would like to be thought éne; and anyone 
coming in and making straight for one particular section 
only wants to look up a quotation and is brazening it out. 


eo] ° 


Lunchtime Concert 


REY clergyman of eighty, next to me, 
Lover of music though you well may be 
Yours was not a Christian way to act 
This afternoon, and that, Sir, is a fact. 
Crisp wheaten biscuits topped with slabs of cheese 
Drawn from a paper bag upon the knees 
May make an appetizing sort of lunch, 
They also wreck the music, for they crunch. 
And having crunched, the drier crumbs break off 
And play old Harry with your dear old cough. 
Grey clergyman of eighty, next to me, 
Lover of Mozart though you seemed to be 
I wonder how you heard a single note 
What with the crunch, and clearing of your throat. 
As Nanny used to say so long ago: 
You never did of ought to of, you know. J. G. 
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LPIN and I would visit oftener 
were it not for our clumsiness. 
We find the proportions of a 
drawing-room confining and are for 
ever fetching up against walls and 
overlooking furniture. Our hosts may 
be reconciled to thunderous army 
boots on their floors, to catching 
ornaments and righting stools, but 
what when we start back off the dog’s 
foot on to theirs, or hurl them to the 
settee with a too-liberal gesture ? 

We are invited out, say, to a Sunday 
evening. We crash the gate to with 
a push and bang the knocker with a 
touch. Then we’re in on_ them, 
battle-dress, boots an’ all, and the lady 
of the house is blanching in our grip. 
“Do come this way,” she urges, and we 
pound into the room. In no time I 
have strewn the floor with sheet-music 
and Alpin -has wrecked the cactus. 
“Not at all,” they say to our ardent 
apologies. “Not at all” becomes 
their refrain for the evening. The 
hardy ones say it with sweetness to the 
end. The more easily daunted show 
signs of strain. 

The heaviest chairs are allocated to 
us. We sit down and throw one leg 
over the other to show we’re at home. 
I raise an occasional-table from the 
floor: Alpin drags up a rug on a loose 
heel-plate. ‘“‘Not at all.” We plunge 
into conversation, rather over-hearty, 
about our baggy battle-dress and the 
soldier’s life. 

“T expect you find it cramping at 
times.” 

“We do indeed,” says Alpin, in 
difficulties with his cushion. “‘Restric- 
tions, you know, bounds and, of course, 
your rifle. There’s always that, ha! 
ha!” 

“Shall I take it from you?” 
inquires the hostess solicitously. 

“Eh? Oh—er—thanks.” Alpin has 
the cushion in his arms and looks 
surprised to see it. “As I was saying, 
food, you know, and then there’s 
always training.” 

We are both painfully aware of 
the inconsequence always incident to 
settling in. I have a go on the civilian 
side. 

“How are your coupons holding 
out?” I inquire jocularly. “Pretty 
tight, aren’t they?” 

“Pretty tight,” says my host. 

“Like my socks,” I run on, “when 
they come from the army laundry. 
Look at these!” 

And I boot the raffia stool into the 
fire-screen. 


“T think we’d better have the 
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Taking by Storm 
sandwiches, Molly,” says the hostess 
tactfully, and out goes the daughter. 
She comes back with a laden tea- 
trolley, the sight of which is enough 
to bring an apprehensive tightening 
to our muscles, so fruitfully does it 
enlarge our scope for sabotage. Put 
it down to anxiety, put it down to 
barrack-room habits, put it down to 
misplaced civilian confidence, but in 
less time that it takes to write we 
have them scurrying for floor-cloths, 
swapping recipes for stains in frocks 
and apologizing for leaving the sand- 
wich plate on the table—‘‘So awk- 
ward.” 

“Not at all,” we say. 

Alpin is trying not to take asandwich 
at a bite. I’m trying not to drain my 
cup at a gulp. ‘“There’s rather an 
interesting exhibition,” Alpin begins 
hopefully, “‘at the Malberg Galleries. 
Some of Henry Moore’s work. You 
know, the man who did the studies in 
the tube shelters.” 

“Yes?” says our hostess with polite 
eagerness. 

“There’s something very individual 
about his style,” resumes Alpin, 
hitching up his slacks. “Those chalk 
drawings, for instance, they .. .” 
Then he catches sight of two inches o 
bare leg above his sock and, as with Mr. 
T. S. Eliot remarking his expression in 
the glass, his self-possession gutters. 
“Well, there they are, I mean,” he ends. 

“Yes,” murmurs our hostess thought- 
fully, as if he had made a point, “‘so 
they are.” 

“Ts that plate in your way?” the 
daughter asks me. 

“Not at all,” I say, both hands 
fettered with china. ‘‘Quite handy, 
really.” I place it nonchalantly on the 
chair-arm. Next moment she flings 
forward to save the cup and after some 
desperate jugglery succeeds. 

“T—er had it under control,” I 
explain casually, leaning back and 
catapulting the plate down the crack 
between arm and seat. There is 
nothing I can say. 

So the evening goes on. Sometimes 
we get the measure of the place and 
learn to move without damage. Some- 
times they change the venue and we 
have to make a tactical study of yet 
another room. 

“TI consider furniture,” Alpin con- 
fides to me, “‘as just so many negotiable 
obstacles.” 

“Query negotiable,” I whisper, 
mechanically upsetting a work-box. 

“You don’t mind my knitting?” 
asks our hostess. 
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“Not a bit,” responds Alpin urbanely, 
“knit away.” He swerves past a 
standard lamp and throws himself into 
a chair. She looks a little thoughtful, 
then: “It is so careless of me,” she says, 
“but I believe you’re sitting on it.” 
. . . [ wonder how long it takes them 
to clear up the blast after we’re gone. 
“May we come again?” we ask. Our 
hostess’s lips twitch. “Do,” she says. 
“Any time.” 

I know she has just checked a 
genuine “Not at all.” 


° ° 


Times Aren’t What 
They Were. 


NCE upon a time there was a 
baby—thus sending up the 
birthrate and pleasing many a 

Cabinet minister, bishop, etc. 

Its young father, who was in a mine- 
sweeper and had never seen or heard 
it, showed its snapshot to all his 
friends, and told them what it weighed 
and said he’d always wanted a girl. 
They, in return, moaned affectionate 
information about their own Ann, 
Timothy or Sheila. 

But with the mother the whole 
thing was quite different. 

First of all, she had to find a place 
to live in, and although she could have 
got a house in Belgrave Square, a large 
castle in the North of England standing 
in eight acres of park, or even a 
modernized Tudor mansion with five 
sit. and twelve bed. with the greatest 
ease, there just wasn’t a hope of a two- 
roomed flat, or a cottage, or even a 
bed-sit. with service. 

In the end—(the end of the house- 
hunting, but only the beginning of 
many other trials)—she put down a 
great deal of money to be allowed to 
pay the rent that somebody else 
didn’t feel able to pay any longer for 
the remainder of the lease of a pre-war 
caravan that had lost two of its wheels. 

She then moved in, with the baby, 
and such utility furniture as she could 
carry herself because (a) her own 
furniture was in store and there wasn’t 
any labour to get it out, (b) there 
wasn’t any labour, except her own, to 
move the utility furniture in, and (c) 
the caravan was in a neighbourhood 
where she hadn’t at all wanted it to be, 
because she knew from the German 
radio that it was the object of many 
air-raids and was continually being 
completely wiped out. 
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It would be idle to pretend that 
there was room in the caravan for the 
baby and its cradle—and anyway the 
one thing the mother wasn’t, and 
couldn’t be, was idle. So she put baby, 
cradle and all into the top of a tree as 
a temporary war-time measure, and 
hoped it wouldn’t be one of those that 
we know are going on long, long after 
the war is over. 

She then dusted and tidied the 
caravan, did some laundry, worked in 
the garden, and walked two and a 
half miles into the village to do the 
household shopping. This included 
a newspaper, and in it she explored 
the Advertisement Column. Domestic 
Situations Wanted wasn’t there at all, 
and Domestic Situations Vacant was 
rather discouraging. It took up a great 
deal of space, and it offered enormous 
wages, unlimited outings, bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms, wireless and suh-porch, 
in return for a couple of hours’ help in 
the morning. 

“T see the whole thing is hopeless,” 
the mother said, referring to this 
question of domestic help, and the five 
people to whom she said it all entirely 
agreed with her. One of them was 
eighty-nine, one was an_ invalid, 
another one had two old parents and 
three evacuees in the house, the fourth 
one had four children all under five 
years old, and the fifth one was 
practically certifiable and had twice 
set fire to the house. 

But though hopeless, all of them were 
full of advice. 

“Try the Labour Bureau.” 

“Try the W.V.S.” 

“Try the Women’s Institute.” 

“Try writing to the newspapers.” 

The young mother thanked them, 
and did not say that she had already 
tried all these things and met with no 
success whatever. 

And as it was getting near the time 
when she had to do a certain amount of 
work on the land, as war-service, she 
walked home. 

The cradle was still in the tree-top, 
and when the mother had fetched a 
ladder and climbed up it she saw that 
the baby was still in the cradle. She 
was pleased about that, and said 
“Hush-a-bye baby, in the tree-top” 
very affectionately. 

However, that night, just when the 
mother had finished the last of her 
domestic chores and it was striking 
midnight, the wind got up. Maternal 
instinct said: “When the bough 
breaks the cradle will fall, Down will 
come baby, cradle and all.” The same 
instinct—it must have been that, 
because she was far more asleep than 
awake—caused the mother to go up the 
ladder again, bring down the cradle 
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and the baby, and somehow fit them 
both into the caravan. 

The baby, who was only six weeks 
old and so not yet fully war-conscious, 
thought it was all great fun, and it 
sang, crowed, laughed and shouted 
merrily until dawn—more than taking 
the place of the alarm-clock that was 
out of order and couldn’t be mended 
until after the war, if then. 


And the mother got up again, and 
resumed her cleaning, cooking, shop- 
ping, care of her child, gardening, 
laundry, mending, fire-watching and 
washing-up. 

And she also wrote a letter to her 
mine-sweeping husband and told him 
to be sure not to worry, as everything 
at home was going splendidly. 

E. M. D. 
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HoUowoad 


“Tt says: ‘This might have been a bomb—fix that 
black-out’ |” 


H. J. Talking 


NE day when I came home I found that my wife 
had installed in the hall a telephone exchange 
which she had been sold by a particularly pathetic 

hawker. It had eight rows of keys, pedals and twelve 
switches connected by aniron bar,so that when you switched 
one you switched the lot. If you wanted to ring the 
laboratory from the larder you went up the basement stairs 
into the hall, read through a booklet, which tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to make things simple by printing every fourth line 
in capitals, decided what general policy you would carry 
out on the machine, carried it out, went downstairs to 
the larder, took up your receiver and more often than not 
a voice with a strong Scotch accent told you the time more 
accurately than anyone could possibly want to know it. 

Unfortunately, this new chattel seemed to have the 
power of interfering outside our premises and would ring 
up perfect strangers and call us to the bathroom to answer 
them. Another disadvantage was that if you were expecting 
an incoming call you never knew in what part of the house 
it would turn up, so that you had to wait at the bottom of 
the stairs poised for instant action. My wife, however, 
was very proud of it and would spend hours sitting and 
controlling it, and finally became so expert that she could 
get every bell in the house to ring at once. 
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After a great deal of argument we managed to get an 
arrangement with the exchange that this machine should 
be cut off at night, so giving us a few hours’ peace, but my 
wife was always suspicious they would cut it off for too 
long and sometimes would rise at dawn, tie on her hat and 
go round to the telephone exchange to make sure they 
turned us on again to the tick. This brought her into 
conflict with the head of it, Lord Phoenix, he being one 
of those peers you read about in the Sunday papers who 
inherit titles but no money and have to live by working 
at ordinary jobs and being photographed at same. He was 
a very large man with a great deal of personal magnetism, 
which caused atmospherics on the lines, so periodically the 
Post Office had to send him for a cure to a place where 
they lowered him by gruel and croquet. Inimical to my 
wife is what Lord Phoenix was, and when he found her 
wandering about and prodding the operators to hurry 
them up he would rush away and get his little grand- 
daughter and encourage her to shoot at my wife with her 
bow and arrow, which my wife hated as she was ticklish. 

The tradesmen in our district also treat my wife in a far 
from genial way, owing to her suffering from kleptomania 
combined with a generosity complex, which makes her 
steal goods from one shop and place them in another, this 
causing great confusion during stocktaking. Another 
grudge they bear her is on account of her never seeing a 
little glass box without wanting to sit in it. She will pay 
the cashier to go for a walk and when the manager comes 
round, there she is, complaining about her bills through 
the pigeon-hole outwards. There seems to be no law to 
deal with this, as a legal friend has told her that trespassers 
can’t be prosecuted, and in fact the shops often make a 
profit on her, customers not waiting for change when she 
gives them a cheery greeting. 

There is one exception to all this ill-will: every Christmas 
a local horse-slaughterer sends us a calendar which is 
very useful as it has notes on it of matters of interest which 
have occurred on similar dates in the past. For example: 


July 18th 1801. Seventeenth anniversary of the discovery 
of synthetic sand. 


August 27th 1713. The population of Grimsby much 
exhilarated by a visit from the Archdeacon of Hull. 


Feb. 14th 1543. John Lucas, a child of eight, convicted 
of champerty at Exeter. 


Dec. 18th 1909. A wet day with patches of sunshine in 
the afternoon. 


June Ist 1873. A steam wrist watch invented by Mr. 
Robertson, butler to the Duke of Leeds. 


Feb. 6th 1921. American journalist descends mineshaft 
in balloon. 


April 14th 1743. Baby snatched from cot by leaping 
salmon at Builth Wells. 


Dec. 14th 1903. Spats made optional for Times leader 
writers. 


May 10th 1510. Plague of peacocks in East Suffolk. 


Oct. 18th 1798. Resolution passed by Cumberland 
Quarter Sessions gravely deploring the fall of 
Bastille. 


July 15th 1200. Kings of England and France cause 
confusion by revolting against Barons. 


Feb. 3rd 1624. Martha Cletch, an ale-widow, tattooed 
with seditious verses by a poltergeist. 





ee 
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A Leaf from My Book 


Sock, youngest son of the Earl of Clapham, of Clapham 
Towers, Clapham, mr. Vauxhall, Eng. Blessed, or 
cursed if you will, from boyhood with a doting grandmother, 
and surrounded with every luxury that money can buy, he 
very soon grew up to be 


[se unscrupulous, debonair —there you have Anthony 





An Inspector of Paper. What is all this? Is it directly 
concerned with the war effort ? 

Myself. No. It’s about this Anthony, who gets in 
with a bunch of crooks and on the outbreak of war they 
decide to start a racket for the illicit distribution of con- 
trolled goods. Well, Anthony distributes cheese, and one 
of these crooks called Buxton is in charge of cretonnes 
and what we call washable fabrics generally, and competition 
between the two is very sharp, there being a big demand 
among the people not only for cheese but for cretonnes to 
wrap it in and other purposes. 

Inspector of Paper. I see—black market. Well, provided 
they get rounded up in the end 

Myself. Oh dear me, yes. There’s a big court scene, 
where it’s definitely proved that between them the gang 
have netted three hundred and eighty-six thousand pounds. 
They would have got away with it, actually, but for the 
evidence of a girl called Anne Holkinshaw, who had at one 
time been ready to sacrifice all for clothing coupons but 
repented in time and darned her old cotton ones instead. 
You see, at one time she and Anthony had been friends, or 
better 

An Inspector of Morals. What do you mean by “or 
better” ? 

Myself. Well, “or worse,” if that seems to you a healthier 
way of putting it. But the point is that it’s her evidence 
that brings them all down. With blazing eyes 

Inspector of Paper. Yes, yes. What did they all get 
as a punishment? 

Myself. The usual hefty proportion of their profits as 
a fine. I haven’t really fixed this bit yet, but I doubt if 
at the end of it either Buxton or Anthony will be able to 
show a clear profit of £50,000. Do you mind if I go on 
now ? 

Inspector of Paper. By all means. The story is clearly 
excellent propaganda and I shall have no hesitation in 
giving you a certificate of release, entitling you to a 
maximum of twelve tons of paper. 

Myself. Right-o. Here goes then. 


—he very soon grew up to be the boon companion of the 
fast-living and an easy prey to the enticements of vice and 
crooked dealing. Like a ripe plum 














A Deputy-Inspector of Salvage. It is a little hard to 
know what you mean by “very soon grew up.” The time 
taken to grow up is more or less a constant as far as I am 
aware. Why not simply “he grew up”? Only two words 
saved, I know, but i#t all mounts up. And this Miss Anne 
Holkinshaw now—couldn’t you trim her a bit? Drop the 
“Holkin,” sir, and save shipping. 

Myself. No doubt I could write the whole thing in 
monosyllables if I cared to try, but I don’t. And you are 
merely cutting your own throat by suggesting it. The 
less paper I use the less salvage for you when my story falls 
a victim to the next big drive. If you knew your business 


you would ask me to introduce Miss Holkinshaw to a 
professional lepidopterist from Antofagasta called Kalliko- 
popoulos. 





Their children Chrysanthemum and 





Inspector of Morals. Are they married ? 

Myself. My dear chap, your mind must be in a fantastic 
state. Miss Holkinshaw is a character in a book, or would 
be if you gentlemen would let me get on with it. This 
Kallikopopoulos does not exist even as a character in a 
book ; he is the sort of person whose existence as a character 
in a book might be desirable if the Deputy-Inspector of 
Salvage knew his business. I do not consider that the 
solemnization of matrimony between these two non- 
existent persons is at present a necessary or desirable 
proposition. Indeed, it is scarcely feasible, without a very 
much closer knowledge of the ceremony of marriage 
according to the rites of the Greek Church than I personally 
possess. 

Inspector of Morals. In that case there must be no 
mention of children, if the book is to be listed as suitable 
for distribution among members of the Armed Forces 
serving Overseas. 

Myself (wearily). All right. The children are out. 
None of this ever existed, but we'll cancel it just the 
— And now, if you don’t mind, I’ll get on. Where 
was [? 

Inspector of Paper (eagerly). 

Myself. Thanks. 


Like a ripe plum he fell into the eager clutches of thieves, 
con-men, dope-peddlers, racing touts, flash coves, nubbing 
cheats, garrotters, thugs, narks 


Inspector of Morals. What sort of narks ? 
Myself. Inspectors of Morals. 


“Like a ripe plum——” 
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“Come along, get moving, there’s nothing difficult about it—I’m not asking you to do anything 


that I haven’t done.” 


Grape Vines Think Alike. 


(A verbal nightmare induced by hearing a waiter tell a story in which he several times declared that he had 
talked to somebody like a Dutch oven.) 


RARE Dutch oven, uncle’s pledge unpaid! 
Pray let me strew along your genial grill 
More riders from the cliché cavalcade 
Gathered like crabs on Substitution Hill. 


Now from the burning let me pluck the bran; 
The common task becomes the trivial rind— 
The answer is a melon—aye, and man 
The Malaproper study of mankind. 


Whither is fled the visionary gloom 

(To coign a vantage)? At the reindeer’s end 
Diligent seekers find the crock of doom, 

While scathing litters graze about unpenned. 


Now flowers spring up like bathrooms from the soil 
All of a sodden when a sponge is squeezed .. . 
Such rivers are unwrung by pouring oil 
On troubled waiters, few of whom are pleased. 


Go, eat your coke and have it; lewd and clear 
Tell that to the mareons as yet unshot. 

The virtuoso’s own reward is here— 
A guerdon is a lovesome thing, God wot. 


Make mountains out of coal-holes, causing each 
To act unwilling Catskill; but recall 

You aren’t the only people on the beach, 
Robbers of pewter for the paying of Paul. 


Boniparte beams beside his tavern doors, 
Apple-choked wenches troop about with drink, 
Neat-handed fillies scrub the smiling floors 
And welcome glances tremble on the blink. 


Ah, happy land! I see it in my dream, 
Where fragrant noses every grindstone clog 
And while the casual bard blows off esteem 
People are all amuck to run agog. R. M. 





ote 
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ETNA—AND AFTER 


“I declare this an open mountain!” 
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F course Mr. Head would leave 
() his till the extra hour’s gone 
and the black-out getting earlier 
every night so much quicker than it 
gets later. But if he prefers his garden 
to going away because he’s lucky and 
gets too much of that the rest of the 
year, it must be lovely to like what 
the Government tells you to do for a 
change. All the same I’d rather know 
he was somewhere where he couldn’t 
walk jn any minute and interrupt just 
when Doris and I are having a regular 
blitz on all the things that get left 
when he’s here, and no wonder our 
office boy says next year he’s going to 
ask for his holidays the same time as 
Mr. Head. And I expect Mrs. Head 
feels the same, whether his scarlet 
runners win the Civil-Defence people’s 
Jack and the Beanstalk Cup or not. 

But Jim, my boy friend in the 
drawing office, says Mr. Head’s right 
and give him London every time. 
What with tanks all day and bombers 
all night, he was glad to get back and 
have a good night’s rest fire-watching. 

Still, I’ve always been a believer in 
early holidays myself and make sure 
of them ever since one office I was in 
there was a girl who saved up her 
fortnight one year to go on a month’s 
cruise the next, and then the firm went 
bankrupt the Christmas before. And 
I once knew a girl in a laundry and 
they worked on Good Fridays, so had 
the third Monday in August off, and 
one year she quite forgot till she couldn’t 
get in, though she did get a cheap fare 
home before four. 

I’ve always felt sorry for our Works 
Manager, too, because before the war 
he always spent his summer holidays 
at the winter sports in Switzerland in 
February, and of course the year the 
war came he couldn’t go the next year, 
so of course he’s had to have the same 
summer holidays as the rest of us ever 
since. Only of course it’s still always 
the year before’s holiday he’s having 
really, and he’s never caught up, and 
I don’t suppose now he ever will. 

Doris said at first if she couldn’t get 
a breath of sea air with all these new 
restrictions she didn’t feel it was worth 
going at all, but I told her not to be 
silly and anyway look at our refugee. 
He’d never even seen the sea till he 
came over here, so it just shows you 
can get along without it from one 
year’s end to another if you happen to 
be born in some of those places in 
Europe that are miles away from 
anywhere. 

Doris’s girl-friend in the Civil Service 
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Holidays in the Office 


took a week of her leave in June to 
remove, and spent a day of it at the 
food office getting her new ration 
book. It made a little change, she said, 
and they all got quite matey in the 
end and took it in turns to go out for 
a cup of tea after playing musical 
chairs all the morning bobbing up and 
down every few minutes like a jack-in- 
the-box till someone had the bright 
idea, instead of all the rows of queue 
moving up a chair each time (and she’d 
pressed her skirt only that morning), 
suppose they all sat still and just 
moved the empty chair to the very 
back each time, which came to the 
same thing. And it gave them all a 
nice rest to read or knit, and one girl 
sitting there doing her homework, till 
the commissionaire came in and said 
Lord Woolton wanted to know what 
all this empty space was doing at the 
front with the corridor jammed full of 
people all trying to queue up to get 
inside. 

Last Friday and Saturday was 
Holidays at Home Week where Doris 
lives, so of course I went along with 
her. That’s all very well though, but 
if you do stay at home and go out, 
what are you to do when every tea- 
shop you come to is shut and when 
we did find one that said Suppers it 
wasn’t open? 

Some of our Free friends have been 
having bring-your-own-food parties, 
and our refugee invited us to one. The 
English people were asked for six and 
the foreigners for half-past because 
they don’t like being too punctual, so 
by the time we got there at seven they 
were just getting nicely going and we 
enjoyed ourselves. 

We were lucky because the 
tobacconist had just got some thin 
arrowroot biscuits in, and we each took 
a hard-boiled egg for the salad from 
Doris’s aunt in the country who keeps 
hens that we’d decorated with their 
flag and ours with a blue and red 
pencil because you can do anything 
with a real egg but type on it. 

Their English is getting so good you 
can say almost anything to them by 
now, and you'd be surprised the things 
they know. Our refugee says it’s 
because they do the children’s cross- 
word every night for practice, though 
he did say one of them got a bit dis- 
couraged when he first came over 
before the war, having made straight 
for Torquemada with him being a 
Spaniard too. 

It was ever such a nice party, if 
only you could persuade them to make 
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the tea with boiling water, and we 
want the Works to give them one back. 
We’ve heard since that it went on so 
late some of them couldn’t get home, 
and of course it was too late for them 
to be out late, being aliens, though I 
never think it’s a very polite way of 
putting it. So they went back and 
slept there and ate everything up and 
the cold tea too, and started dancing 
again when they woke up at that time 
of morning. 

I’ve often wondered what happens 
to all the people who don’t get on the 
last bus, and now we know. But then, 
as Doris says, it’s just what you’d 
expect, because how can anybody from 
Europe ever know it’s time to go home 
if they don’t end up with “God Save 
the King”? 


° ° 


Swill 


IEUTENANT Sympson came into 
the mess for lunch yesterday 
looking rather distrait. 

** About swill,” he said, ‘“‘is it rubbish 
or salvage or food?” 

“Salvage, of course,” said Captain 
Hollyhock, who never has to think 
before he speaks, having everything 
neatly pigeon-holed in his brain as all 
second-in-commands should. “Salvage 
is Latin or French or something for 
To Save, and swill has to be saved.” 

“Personally,” said Lieutenant 
Glowell, who has lived for years among 
East Africans and therefore always 
disagrees with everybody, “I should 
class swill as rubbish, because you 
throw it away, and the fact that 
somebody buys it from you does not 
alter the fact that so far as you are 
concerned it is rubbish.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Major, who 
was immersed in The Murky Pond 
Murder, which the Colonel left with us’ 
last time he came to inspect the men 
and see whether we could let him have 
any beer—‘‘swill is food. Pigs eat it. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if camels eat 
it out here.” 

Personally I felt unable, as usual, 
to give a clear-cut decision. To me 
swill is just swill, and I said so, only 
to be met with a pettish rejoinder 
from Sympson. 

“Tf we had a Swill Corporal,” he 
said, “there might be some sense in 
saying that swill is swill. But we 


haven't any such thing. We have a 
Salvage Corporal, who collects paper 
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“And remember—no damage to buildings of historic and cultural interest.” 


and petrol-tins and old iron, but who 
says that swill is rubbish and therefore 
not in his department. The Cook 
Corporal says that he washes his hands 
of swill once he has put it in the bins, 
and the Sanitary Corporal says that, 
though responsible in a general way for 
anything affecting the health of the 
camp, itis not his job to dispose of swill.” 

We asked Sympson why he had 
suddenly become so swill-conscious, 
and he told us that in the course of his 
duties as Orderly Officer he had dis- 
covered that one of the swill bins had 
not been emptied for at least a week 
and was, naturally, in the Egyptian 
climate, beginning to make itself felt. 
The other bins had been emptied 
regularly by the Egyptian with a very 
high cart and a very low donkey who 
called every morning for that purpose, 
but he seemed allergic to this particular 
bin, which contained boiled bananas. 
Somebody had told Major Fibbing that 
Ugomba natives liked boiled bananas, 
and he had got some for them, as a 
great treat, but evidently the cook 
came from a tribe that did not know 
how to boil bananas in the particular 
way that most of the men liked them 


boiled, so they had not eaten them, 
and the cook had put them in a spare 
swill-bin and labelled it, in Lagomba, 
BOILED BANANAS. 

Sympson’s theory was that the 
Egyptian swill merchant, not being a 
Lagomba scholar, had supposed the 
words BOILED BANANAS to mean 
VERBOTEN or KEEP OFF or the Egyptian 
equivalent, and so the days had gone 
by without the bin being emptied, 
until it was now, from a swill point 
of view, too late. 

“Which just shows,” said the Major, 
“that what I have been saying for 
months is true. I can’t trust my 
subalterns. For a whole week nobody 
has taken the lids off the swill-bins 
and peered inside... .” 

Nobody cared to mention that the 
Major himself had been Orderly Officer 
on the previous day, and Sympson 
changed the subject by saying that the 
only thing he could think of would be 
to make a definite order that one of 
the three demurring corporals had to 
dispose of the swill. 

“Of course,” said the Major, ‘“a 
clear and definite order on all occasions 
is the invariable rule in the Army. 


But don’t tell the Cook Corporal to do 
it. He is the only Ugomba cook I have 
ever met who really understands how 
to clean a stove, and I won’t have 
him upset. And as the Sanitary 
Corporal has just had a nervous break- 
down and isn’t quite himself I don’t 
see why you want to put all the work 
on him.” 

“Then I'll order the Salvage Corporal 
to see to it,” said Sympson. 

“Too busy to-day,” said the Major. 
“He’s giving a lecture for me on the 
Natural Resources of East Africa, at 
the Officers’ Club. Anyway, as I told 
you just now, it isn’t his job. Swillisn’t 
salvage.” 

I suggested to Sympson that he 
should ask the C.S.M. for a fatigue 
party, but the C.S.M. said that there 
was nobody available except one man 
with a broken leg in hospital ten miles 
away and another who had just come 
out in spots. So Sympson just gave a 
hollow laugh, and was seen after dark 
that night abstracting a spade in a 
surreptitious manner from the Store, 
and later disappearing towards the 
desert with a heavy sack over his 
shoulder. 
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“Flight-Sergeant said ‘Go and give ’em a hand in the cookhouse.’ 
Trouble is I don’t know the first thing about cooking.” - 


Unmasked 


is frankly asleep, right in the 

middle of the front row. The 
sun, streaming through the class-room 
window, sparkles on his moist and 
hairless pate.. His features sag into 
dolorous downward lines. 

“C” Class were on guard duty last 
night; the temperature and the lack of 
sleep have won them away from my 
lecture on Efficient Fieldcraft. One or 
two of them—particularly Hoskins and 
Porter, who have recently been sent 
out to put their heads under the Gas 
Decontamination Centre tap—have 


P RIVATE Smith (Seven-six-three) 


their eyes open; but the majority are 
closing their eyes for one sentence and 
opening them for two. It is like 
lecturing to a concourse of contented 
cats. 

But Private Smith (Seven-six-three) 
is frankly asleep, right in the middle 
of the front row. It is too bad. I 
approach him and shout in his ear. 

“Smith !” 

“Sergeant ?” He awakens and speaks 
with quiet defiance, holding his eyes 
very wide open. He is giving his 
familiar impersonation of a man who 
has never been asleep at all. 
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“You were asleep again, Seven-six- 
three.” 

“Asleep, Sarge? No, Sarge.” 

“Then perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell me whether you agree 
with what I’ve just said?” 

“Yes, Sarge. It’s right.” 

“What’s right ?” 

“What you said’s right, Sarge.” 

I tell him that I am pleased and 
flattered to have his support. I also 
ask him, purely for the sake of the rest 
of the class, to run over the points 
of my argument—my argument with 
which he so wholeheartedly agrees. 
He rises to his feet, slowly, unfastening 
the top button of his battledress. He 
clears his throat, looks at the ceiling, 
looks over my right shoulder, looks over 
my left, takes the cork out of his ink- 
bottle and puts it back again. 

“cc Well 2 ? 

He clears his throat again. 

““Er—er—mer,” he says. That is all. 

I jerk a thumb. “Tap!” He grins 
and shambles out. 

As I press on with my lecture, only 
slightly interfered with by the proces- 
sion of dry-headed soldiers going out 
and wet-headed ones coming in, I 
find myself speculating afresh about 
Private Smith (Seven-six-three). I say 
“afresh,” because I have long sus- 
pected that when he was first com- 
mitted to my care about three weeks 
ago, with the other twenty-nine 
members of “C” Class, Private Smith 
(Seven-six-three) practised a minor 
deception upon me. 

Taking down his “particulars” in 
my old red book, I came to the column 
“Civilian Occupation.” My pupil 
spoke without hesitation, almost with 
bravado. “Hotel Proprietor,” he said. 
“Hotel Proprietor, eh?” 
before writing it in. I am accustomed 
to these delusions of greatness. There 
was the architect who turned out to 
be a plasterer’s mate, the company 
director who proved to have an interest 
in a coffee-stall in the City Road. In 
a new life where one might be any- 
thing it is a temptation, I suppose, to 
pretend to have been something. 

“How many bedrooms?” I asked. 

“Two hundred and twelve, Sarge.” 

“London ?” 

“Blackpool.” 

“*T see.” 

But I didn’t see, really. I don’t now. 
I never have seen Private Smith 
(Seven-six-three) as an hotel proprietor. 
He hasn’t the polish, not for a two- 
hundred-and-twelve-roomed hotel. Any- 
way not in Blackpool. Besides, his Eng- 
lish is not good. He holds his cigarette 
with the lighted end in to the palm of 
his hand. He signs his name “ Pte. F. 
Smith.” He cannot spell “possession” 
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The Merchant Navy Men 


HEY know no ease, the 
Merchant Navy men, 

Not home, with the good day 
done, 

But the high gale and the steep 
sea, 

The searing of cold and of sun; 

Voyage end, and voyage begun. 


They may not rest; they wait in 
the dusk, the dawn, 

The flash and the tearing of steel, 

The ice-wrap of the cold wave, 

The cinders of thirst in the throat 

And madness that sits in the boat. 


They know no help, they see 
these things alone; 

No uniform, linking in pride, 

Nor the hard hand and the 
straight brace 

Of discipline holding upright, 

But their own soul in the night. 


They claim no gain, the Merchant 
Navy men; 

A wage, and the lot of the sea, 

The job done, and their fair name, 

And peace at the end of their way. 

They give; must we not repay ? 


Punch Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4 











or “ammunition.” He is a nice enough 
fellow, but—no, I don’t think an 
hotel proprietor. I had half a mind to 
ask if “publican” wasn’t the word he 
wanted, but I felt the insinuation 
would shatter itself on his armour of 
bravado. 

When Smith returns I am still 
thinking these thoughts. I have given 
my lecture on Efficient Fieldcraft 
nearly two hundred times, and have no 
difficulty in thinking other thoughts 
while doing so. 

“Seven-six-three,” I say sternly— 
“vou were asleep, weren’t you?” 

“Okay, Sarge.” (Not an _ hotel 
proprietor, surely.) 

“Good. Now, tell me—what would 
you have said, Seven-six-three, if your 
headwaiter, or receptionist, or com- 
missionaire, or chef, or any of your 
platoon of chambermaids had fallen 
asleep when you were giving them their 
morning orders? What would you 
have said, eh?” 

He looks ashamed. ‘‘Er—er—mer,” 
he says—“‘I—er r 

“Sit down.” 

The afternoon wears somnolently on. 
Occasionally I startle the class into 
wakefulness by shouting loudly some 
commonplace expression such as“Rail- 
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and-post fence,” or “Five rounds rapid.” 
I seize their interest and hold it for 
fully five minutes by drawing-on the 
blackboard, in chalks of many colours, 
a corner of some foreign field. As the 
clock-fingers climb laboriously round to 
five o’clock I plunge into my peroration. 
I use more voice, as I recapitulate 
hoarsely. I kick some of the front 
desks, and rap on the blackboard with 
aruler. I throw fragments of chalk at 
the sleepers in the back row. Gradually 
I rouse the whole lot of them into a 
state of partial consciousness. They 
co-operate with me, hissing and nudging 
each other, knowing that if they drop 
off again they run the risk of being left 
behind when the squad is marched to 
tea. 

Finally I shout at them, “Any 
QUESTIONS ?” 

I am not hopeful. Even a class that 
has kept awake for the whole of my 
lecture on Efficient Fieldcraft seldom 
has any questions to ask. I have never 
decided whether this is because I am a 
very lucid speaker, or because no class 
cares very much about my lecture 
on Efficient Fieldcraft. But to-day a 
surprise is in store for me. Private 
Morgan is rising to his feet in a distant 
corner of the room. I am not alone 
in my surprise, for all heads turn to 
that corner. All,:that is, but one— 
for Private Smith (Seven-six-three) is 
dozing again. I will wake him up in a 
minute with a very loud shout of some 
kind. 
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“Yes, Morgan?” I say invitingly, 
trying to conceal my gratification. 
“Something you would like to ask?” 

“Yes, Sarge, please Sarge—can I 
take my boots to the repairer’s please— 
they shut at five.” 

He holds up a pair of enormous boots, 
laceless and tied together with string. 
I am furious with him. Two hours’ 
lecture on Efficient Fieldcraft, and this 
is all I get at question-time. I am very 
furious. I advance upon the class, 
drawing in my breath. As I pass the 
bald head of the sleeping Smith I 
express all my fury in an angry bawl. 

“Boots!” 

The bald head shoots up like a 
rocket. 

“Sir!” says Private Smith (Seven- 
six-three). 

The class doesn’t get it. But I do, 
and so does Private Smith (Seven-six- 
three). His deception is exploded. 
But—not enough polish, did I say .. .? 


°o ° 


Politeness in Natal 


“ APOLOGY 
WARTBURG, 
July 6, 1943. 

I herewith apologise to Mrs. Herbst and 
her sisters for what I said about them to 
some of my staff, Miss L. Lauterbach and 
Messrs. E. Kock and Karl Lauterbach, 
namely, referring to them as women. 

F. REICHE.” 

Announcement in “The Natal Witness.” 





“Tn my view there’s no danger whatever.” 
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At the Play 





“Brow Your Own TRUMPET” 
(PLAYHOUSE) 
“Sunny River” (PICCADILLY) 


Mr. Peter Ustinov must not feel 
too discouraged if his second play does 
not achieve the success of his first one, 
House of Regrets. It does not, in plain 
words, deserve to. We take leave to 
doubt whether it is not really his 
maiden effort refurbished and brought 
to light solely because of the other 
play’s comparative 
triumph. It is almost an 
axiom that the first play 
an author has produced is 
the second from his pen. 
The first is usually and 
wisely consigned to a 
bottom drawer and left 
there to moulder. The 
matter is now beyond the 
reach of speculation, but 
it seems to us likely that 
there was a Five-Act 
comedy written by young 
Shakespeare even before 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. In 
his infinite wisdom that 
stripling read it through 
and then resignedly placed 
it at the bottom of an 
oldish Early Tudor chest 
in the house he was born 
in at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Years afterwards it was 
discovered, torn up, and 
used for fun and games by 
the twins Hamnet and 
Judith when papa had 
gone to London to earn his 
fame and fortune. And 
papa never knew. 

But let us return to Mr. 
Ustinov and to the reasons 
why he must not be dis- 
couraged if Blow Your Own 
Trumpet at the Playhouse 
does not set the adjacent Thames on 
fire. He is in his early twenties, and is 
in the position of a young painter so 
keen to splash about with colour that 
he has no patience with either drawing 
or composition. But he must learn 
these things or he will lose himself. 
The new play, like the other one, has 
a deal of amusing and original char- 
acter-drawing. It is without plot and 
therefore without momentum (though 
this fault is not fatal). It-.is set in a 
cosmopolitan café, and once again the 
theme is the illusion of middle-age and 
old age, and the corresponding dis- 
illusionment of those two phases. The 
proprietor (a capital performance by 
Mr. ANDRE MaLanprrinos) has the 


Professor Schuchermann 
Private Stanley Perrins 
Israel Altmeyer. 
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wistful fancy that he may one day 
be the Pope. His most talkative 
customer (a characteristic performance 
by Mr. Esmé Percy) wants to be an 
orchestral conductor, though he has 
run to seed, is obviously talentless, and 
openly contemptuous of all music that 
is not Italian opera. An aged Jew has 
focused his ambitions upon his nitwit 
son’s earning fame as a_ violinist, 
though that young man, like the café- 
proprietor’s offspring, is solely and 
exclusively interested in dirt-track 
racing. An aged charlatan dribbles 


futile and obvious observations about 
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psycho-analysis. An elderly boy-scout 
confesses to an early failure at a 
Foreign Office career and makes half- 


insane wagers as to the number of 


knots he can tie in an hour. A respect- 
able-looking though seedy stranger 
blurts out that he is a spy, and a 
failure even at that. The proprietor’s 
tempestuous daughter-in-law fails to 
find anything that looks like a lasting 
happiness with his justifiably suspicious 
eldest son. The grubby old grand- 
mother (Miss Litty Kany) fails even 
to make herself articulate. 

The one remaining character is a 
refreshingly clean and sane young 
Englishman in khaki (charmingly 
played by Mr. MicnarL WarRE). He 
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confesses to a longing for writing, but 
cannot yet be called a failure because 
he has not yet had much time to try. 
The scene, then, is set (and, incidentally, 
designed in a clever but peculiarly 
distracting way by Mr. Fe.ixs Topot- 
Sk1). What happens? The answer 
must be—nothing, except that every- 
body gets bibulously cheerful and then 
bibulously despairing on Australian 
hock. And so Heartbreak Café closes 
down for the night. Perhaps the theme 
of frustration needs a Tchekov. But 
Tchekov knew how to give dramatic 
light and shade to that sad quality. 
Mr. Ustinov brought far 
more of the necessary 
variety to his play about 
Russian exiles in Bays- 
water. We fervently hope 
that he is merely drawing 
back to leap much further 
next time. Of no other 
young dramatist have we 
already been given reason 
to expect so much. 


Sunny River has sunnier 
prospects, since it is a big, 
wholesome, conventional 
musical comedy with a 
remarkably gay and tune- 
ful score by Mr. SicmunpD 
RoMBERG, who wrote The 
Desert Song. It has many 
other delights as well. It 
has Miss EvELyn Layeg, 
who has, we swear, never 
looked lovelier and never 
been in better voice. It 
has Miss Epira Day, who 
imbues an undespairing 
club-proprietress with her 
warmhearted gaiety. It has 
that good actress Miss Ena 
BURRILL, as a designing 
rich lady who steals the 
heroine’s lover (Mr. DENNIS 
NoBLE, in good voice) and 
marries him. It has a more 
than promising new light 
comedian in Mr. Don Avory. It 
has that handsome silvered tower of 
musical-comedy strength, Mr. BERTRAM 
Watts. It has that old-fashioned 
thing, a soubrette, refreshingly restored 
by Miss Marton WIxson. Its period is 
Jane Austen’s and its place New Orleans 
—two facts of which Miss Doris 
ZINKEISEN takes delicious advantage 
in her designing of scenes and dresses. 
Sunny River has, in a word, everything, 
and to give the familiar plot an odd 
twist the hero gets killed in one of 
those Southern wars. The final curtain 
descends with the three central ladies 
improbably reconciled by grief and 
sipping commiserative nut - brown 
sherry. A. D. 
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A Let-Off 


LL the things that really matter 
had been discussed, the price of 
[ \ cattle and tea, the quality of the 
whiskey, and more things perhaps than 
my reader would imagine, one evening 
in the public-house of Kildroon, when 
someone’s wandering fancy turned to 
things that are of no concern to 
Kildroon, remote things like war in 
other countries; and one man said, 
“They tell me that England was very 
nearly invaded. In 1940 they say it 
was touch and go.” 

And so there was told this story, 
which was passed op to me by a man 
whom I was consulting about the 
chances of finding duck on the River 
Boyne. It was Jimmy O’Flanagan 
that told the story. “England was very 
nearly invaded about twenty-three 
years ago,” he said, “and London 
nearly taken, and no one knows any- 
thing about it.” 

“Is that so?” came from all who 
were sitting near and were not 
actually drinking whiskey at the 
moment. 

“It is, sure,” said Jimmy. 

And they all leaned forward to 
listen. 

“Will I tell you about it?” said 
Jimmy. 

“Do,” they said. 

“Tt was General Michael O’Hara,” 
said Jimmy O’Flanagan, “‘and he had 
his lads all ready, a whole brigade of 
them, and he was going to invade 
England. He had got the ships from 
—well, I won’t say where; but he got 
them. And he set out to embark. And 
nothing would ever have stopped him 
if he’d got to the English coast; he’d 
have swept through to London with 
his lads dancing after him. They were 
that keen, they’d have danced all the 
way. And nothing would ever have 
stopped them. The English had made 
a treaty and left Ireland, but the treaty 
didn’t bother Micky’s lads, and he 
thought that they ought to be followed 
up. 
“Well, his ships were all waiting at 
the shore, and Micky goes out to lead 
his men down to them, in a fine 
uniform with a terrible great sword on 
him, whén what does he meet as he 
goes from his mother’s house but a hen 
crowing. Well, now, it’s a terrible bit 
of bad luck to meet with a crowing hen, 
as everyone knows. There’s only one 
bit of bad luck that’s worse. But it 
didn’t stop Michael O’Hara. And away 
he goes to his boys. Maybe it sobered 
him a bit, and put a grave face on him, 
but he marched them all down to the 
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“TI said ‘There simply isn’t a car on the road’.” 


shore. Near Dublin it was. I can’t tell 
you where the ships were to disembark, 
for that was a military secret. But I 
can tell you, what I told you already, 
and I'll tell it again: if once he’d got 
to the English coast there’s nothing 
would ever have stopped him. He’d 
have gone roaring to London, and laid 
it flat. He’d have done that. Maybe 
they'd have tried to stop him, but he 
wasn’t in the mood to be stopped. 
I’m telling you he’d have had London. 
We'd have been a fine big country 
then. Maybe it’s not neutral we should 
have been to-day, but other countries 
would have been neutral for fear of ws. 
And countries that may think a lot of 
themselves too. 

“What happened? Ah, well, an 
unlucky thing happened, a thing no 


one could guard against. And I wish 
it hadn’t, for I’d have liked to see 
Micky have London. But just as he 
got to the coast he met a red-headed 
woman. He wasn’t a hundred yards 
from the ships when he met her riding 
a bicycle. Well, now, that’s the 
unluckiest thing of all, to meet a red- 
headed woman. Sure nobody in his 
senses would go on with any project he 
had after that. And, mind you, Micky 
had already met with a crowing hen. 
Well, the two things together were too 
much for him, as they would be for any 
man, and he turns back, and London 
was saved. 

“TI wonder who the red-headed girl 
was. Maybe she’s riding her bicycle 
to this day, and doesn’t know that 
she saved London.” ANON. 
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“I’ve smoothed over the quarrel, Eddie—the boys 
will fight each other after all.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Guidance 


THE resemblance between Dr. C. E. M. Joan’s allegory 
and Bernard Shaw’s story of the black girl who went in 
search of God is not only in the title—The Adventures of the 
Young Soldier in Search of the Better World (Faxmr, 6/-). 
Just as Shaw’s Black Girl, direct and sensible, compares 
favourably with the various sages and religious teachers 
whom she consults about God, and meets no one who 
satisfies her at all until she meets Bernard Shaw, who is 
somewhat non-committal, so Dr. Joap’s Young Soldier, 
ingenuous, sincere and thoughtful, is chilled or mystified 
by all the modern guides to a better life until, at the end of 
his journey, he falls in with Dr. Joap, about whom he says 
to himself ‘‘Well, he told me a good deal less than any of 
the others, but I dare say he is right. We simply don’t 
know. What little he did say, though, sounded more or 
less like sense.” It is interesting to compare Shaw and 
Joav’s conception of a spiritual pilgrimage with Bunyan’s. 
Christian, unlike the Black Girl and the Young Soldier, 
is not merely a symbol of the author’s mild interest in a 
number of more or less opposing points of view. He is 
filled with a conviction which absorbs all his feeling and 
directs all his actions—‘‘To go back is nothing but death; 
to go forward is fear of death, and life everlasting beyond 
it.” One does not expect this winged ardour from Dr. Joan, 
but need he be quite so flagrantly and complacently static 
as he represents himself in his homily to the Young Soldier ? 
‘“T happen to believe in free will,” he tells the youth, and 
then proceeds to explain that, presumably in the exercise of 
his free will, he means to remain where he is, in comfort 
and at leisure, while the young men of the post-war age are 
struggling to follow his directions for creating a better world. 
His directions are simple. War must be put an end to by 
the abolition of the separate, sovereign, national State. 
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People have got to be educated—not only to make their 
living, but also for leisure and citizenship. Man’s spiritual 
life must be revived, “‘but if you ask me how that is to be 
brought about, I have not the faintest idea.” H. K. 





Hands Across the Seas 


If a war still in progress is to become a staple for fiction 
some striking extraneous grace of attitude or art must 
compensate for the lack of truth. Our hearts are daily 
stirred by the actualities of our own case and that of our 
Allies. We instinctively grudge the_same tribute to 
imaginary feats, however typical and well-founded. That 
perhaps is why They Came to London (HODDER AND 
StouGuHtTon, 8/6) falls a trifle short of its aim as effective 
propaganda. Here you have eleven men arrived from 
oppressed, conquered or combative countries to aid in the 
fight for freedom. You are first shown—and this is the 
most skilful part of the business—the past that made each 
hero an insurgent, whether against domestic treachery, as 
in France, or against foreign tyranny, as in the Netherlands. 
The less distinguished stories are inclined to be melo- 
dramatic. One could instance, among Mr. Paut TaBori’s 
comparative failures, the portrait of a young Jewish wife 
who stages infidelity to rid her husband of an incubus; 
and, among his outstanding sviccesses, the pre-war careers 
of Giorgio Tarleno, the Italian scout, and Father Christos, 
Orthodox priest of two contentious Greek villages. 

H. P. E. 


A Soldier’s War 

“Corporal Jack Harvey of the Durham Light Infantry 
was a pleasant fellow to look at or to do with, big-framed 
but well-proportioned, tough but gentle by nature, frank 
and friendly.” So, in the second paragraph of his book, 
Corporal Jack (FaBER, 8/6), Mr. Davip Scott describes 
its hero, who is (so we are told in a note) well known to him, 
though all the other characters are imaginary. We are 
also told that all the important incidents in this story of 
a soldier’s adventures with the B.E.F. in 1939, his captures, 
escapes, and end-up in Spain with the promise of retufn 
home via Gibraltar, are true in their essentials. The book 
has all the simplicity and truth of a much earlier war 
book, The Spanish Farm, and deserves to be as memorable. 
The author writes in clean direct prose about a clean direct 
man and never makes the mistake of supposing that 
toughness of body bludgeons sensitivity from heart and 
mind. Corporal Harvey was the last British soldier left 
alive in Boulogne after the remnant of his company had 
been forced to surrender. He was picked up by a British 
ambulance, made prisoner, taken to the base hospital at 
Roussel, from which he escaped to make the long journey 
to Marseilles. He reached the Mediterranean after 
walking, swimming rivers and even driving Germans in a 
German lorry. Then he was interned, escaped to Spain, 


was imprisoned again, and temporarily blinded. That is- 


the bare story, but good as it is the character study is 
better. B. E. B. 


Feed Up Your Poultry. 


Most of us have already discovered that the so-called 
“Balancer Meal”—which, with all the household scraps 
we and our neighbours can be induced not to eat ourselves, 
is all that the domestic hen has to live on—is neither an 
appetizing nor an effective food. Those who happen to 
have the space have given up hens for ducks; for ducks are 
less particular than hens, and potatoes—the only useful 
and universal unrationed food—suit them better. The 
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duck—Runner or Khaki—goes to bed when it is told. 
The hen is a conscientious objector to daylight-saving 
regulations. But if you must keep hens, Feeding for Eggs 
(FABER, 2/6) will do a good deal to solve your increasingly 
knotty problems. Mr. ALan THompson, editor of The 
Poultry Farmer, has gone expertly into the merits and 
demerits of war-time poultry menus, private and com- 
mercial; and though few of us can get all the substitutes he 
mentions, most of us can get some of them. His little 
book is admirably written; and unlike the human food 
experts, who seem to think we have the day before us, he 
refuses to countenance the long and elaborate preparation 
of inferior materials. H. P. E. 





_An Oxford Professor 


These Letters of G. S. Gordon, 1902-1942 (OxForRD 
University Press, 10/6), the late President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, will be of interest to his colleagues and old 
pupils, but from the standpoint of the public it would 
perhaps have been more satisfactory if they had been used 
as the material of a brief biography. As it is, the character 
of the writer is submerged in a mass of correspondence 
dealing for the most part with matters of limited and 
temporary importance. Nevertheless, every now and then 
there are letters which will enable an attentive reader 
to construct a picture of the writer, an able Scot who, 
starting with no particular advantages, rose to one of 
the highest positions in the academic world. In an early 
letter to his future wife, written in a mood of depression, 
Gordon quoted Arnold to express his distaste for “‘man’s 
keen rivalries” and ‘‘the fields where winning comes by 
strife.” This mood passed; a little later he was writing 
“T’ve got my First all right,” and other triumphs followed 
in due course, including among many lesser distinctions 
the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford and the office of 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. In contravention of a 
common, and on the whole erroneous, notion that dons 
do not make good officers, Gordon served with distinction 
during the last war, and had the satisfaction of being told 
by a friend that he had heard two Tommies saying they 
would go anywhere with Gordon—he was such a bitter 
devil and would fight like hell, and such a cool devil he 
would never lose his head. After the war the practical 
ability he had given proofs of in the army involved him 
increasingly in the organizing side of university life. “‘I am 
smothered in Boards and Committees,” he told a friend, 
“‘so instead of being left a writer I am now a disgusting 
mixture of writer and broker.” His literary ambition 
was not intense, but it appears to have been constant, and 
there are several references in his later years to his regret 
that he had published so little. “It is terribly true,” he 
writes, ‘that much of my time is frittered away nowadays,” 
and adds acutely that his practical preoccupations are 
probably a subtle form of indolence—**So much business 
can be done, or so many meetings attended, without 
ruffling more than the surface of the mind.” H. K. 





Home Guard Hagégis 


There is plenty of fine confused feeding in The Home 
Guard of Britain, a comprehensive history of our Local 
Defence Volunteers from May 14th 1940 up to the present 
day, written by CHaRLES Graves and published by 
Hvutcutinson at 10/6. The “most fantastic force ever 
raised,” the author calls it, unparalleled in its speed of 
recruitment, enthusiasm and numbers. And it was formed 
at a most critical time. On May 13th Holland was swarming 
with parachute troops, the Maginot Line had been dented 
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in two places, the Ardennes had been penetrated. The 
next day it became apparent that the whole scheme of 
Allied defence in France was falling to pieces, and our 
Prime Minister gave his famous Order of the Day, declaring 
our future policy—to wage war by sea, land and air—war 
with all our might until final victory. Invasion seemed to 
be imminent: parachutists might land anywhere at any 
moment. It was against this particular danger that Mr. 
Anthony Eden warned us in his broadcast, delivered the 
evening of the Dutch surrender, and to guard against it 
he called upon British subjects between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty-five to come forward and offer their services. 
They were not to be paid, but they would receive uniform 
and arms. (In the end they did, but both were a long 
time coming.) All sorts of weapons were pressed into 
service—twelve-bore shot-guns, miniature rifles, home-made 
clubs and pikes. In five days over a quarter of a million 
men had come forward: before the end of the year more 
than a million had been enrolled. And at first, naturally, 
all sorts of strange things happened, duly recorded by 
Mr. Graves. The unexpected arrival of Hess, near Eagles- 
ham House, Renfrewshire, marked the first anniversary 
of the force’s formation. He was duly rounded up by 
the Clarkston Company. The last part—and considerably 
the larger part—of the book is filled with interesting 
material, in uncomfortably small print, taken from reports 
from various districts supplied by unit commanders or 
their adjutants. General Sir BERNARD PaGET provides a 
short foreword. L. W. 














** Door, PLEASE !” 
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Y DEAR MOTHER,—I have 
just had the pleasure of taking 
your small niece Sally around 

the Army Exhibition in Oxford Street. 
The pleasure, I may say, came 
towards the end of the tour, when the 
card ““Way Out” became something 
more than a fond dream. Sally, in my 
view, is a child that will go far. I 
think she should set off at once. 

She started at the entrance by 
asking why they had turnstiles when 
there was nothing to pay to go in, and 
I said, possibly they wanted to see how 
many people visited the exhibition, and 
she said weren’t turnstiles very expen- 
sive to make and wouldn’t they be 
better as salvage and why didn’t they 
just have some old men at the top of 
the stairs counting people as they went 
past? Then she paused and looked, at 
me with a bright innocent smile, and I 
realized what I wasinfor. Fortunately, 
at that moment, we reached the first 
exhibit, and it provided some sort of 
a diversion, like jumping out of the 
frying-pan. 

It was of soldiers’ clothing. Sally 
wanted to know how much 60 lb. was, 
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and was it very heavy and could a 
soldier carry all that, and would she be 
able to carry it, and if it was so heavy 
couldn’t he leave some of it behind for 
someone else to carry, and did the 
Germans carry so much, and, if they 
did, could the Italians too, and what 
were grenades? Then she said what 
were the forty-one different things a 
soldier had, and did he have to want 
them every morning and was he 
punished if one was missing and why 
did he only have two suits if he had 
three shirts and what were those 
square things on the bed, and, if they 
were mattresses, weren’t they very 
hard and, if they were very hard, 
couldn’t you get used to just sleeping 
on the bed or the floor and who carried 
the bed ? 

There is no doubt that the child has 
a kind of perverted intelligence. 

The only advantage derived from the 
intense interest that clothing had 
aroused in the female mind was that it 
carried us past the mobile laundry. 
There was a curious contraption, a 
kind of portable shower there that 
would have caused a gréat deal of 


mental confusion, I thought. Instead 
we reached the section of a trench. 
On the Vickers machine-gun I held 
my own. The obvious question about 
the rubber pipe from the water-jacket 
to the condenser I knew all about. 
And I knew enough about the firing 
mechanism to enable me to talk faster 
than she could think of questions. 
The real difficulty arose when, having 
shown her the Boys Anti-Tank rifle, 
she wanted to see the girls’. That 
brought a hearty laugh from a Home 
Guard at my elbow. I should like to 
have that Home Guard. on parade 
alone some hot morning. He wouldn’t 
want any lunch. 

Oddly enough, the food section left 
Sally comparatively cold. By the 
grace of Providence the answer to her 
first question was very fortunate. She 
said why did they put rice puddings in 
tins and did the soldiers have to eat it 
even if they didn’t like it much? And I 
said that not only did they have to eat 
it but that they grew to like it in the 
end, and she said “Oh,” and did they 
put ground rice and tapioca in tins 
too, and did the soldiers have to eat 
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those as well? And I said “Yes.” 
So we went straight on to the field- 
cookers. 

Very fortunately there was an 
A.T.S. on duty there, a nice innocent- 
looking girl who smiled at Sally and 
said, ‘“‘Doesn’t she look sweet?” as, 
indeed, at that moment she did. 
Sally smiled back and the girl said 
“You can come inside.” I saw my 
chance and had a very welcome spell 
smoking a cigarette with the corporal 
in charge of the field ambulance exhibit. 
I never thought that I should come to 
regard a display of surgical instruments 
as a pleasant relief from anything. 

Fifteen minutes later the A.T.S. 
joined me. She looked harassed and a 
little tired, and I gave her an under- 
standing smile. She pushed Sally at 
me, said rather bitterly, ‘‘ Bright, isn’t 
she?” and turned smartly on her 
heel. Sally had clearly made another 
conquest. 

At that moment Sally caught sight 
of a notice which said, ‘“‘It costs 
£5,000,000 to equip a division,” and 
asked me how much £5,000,000 was 
and, if it was a lot of money, how many 
years would it take for her to save it, 
considering she was bound to get more 
pocket money when she was older? 
Then she asked how much of the 
£5,000,000 I had got when I was with 
a division and I said practically 
nothing and she said perhaps there 
were a lot of people who worked harder 
than me and perhaps I woyld get more 
now I wasn’t with a division. Then she 
asked how many people had £5,000,000, 
and I said “You’ll understand those 
things when you are older,” and she 
smiled and said “I bet you don’t know 
either.” So I pushed her up some steps 
into the folding-bridge section. 

As we arrived an N.C.O. was just 
explaining the Kapok foot-bridge and 
saying that if men on the bridge were 
hit or lost their balance and fell in 
they could hang on to the Kapok float, 
each of which would support two men 
in the water. Sally has a remarkable 
voice. She said “Suppose there were 
more than two men, does one man 
have to let go, and, if so, how do they 
decide which is the one to do that?” 

I carried Sally into the next section. 
It was the space where the divisional 
transport and artillery were displayed. 
Sally said ‘‘Where are the jeeps?” and 
I said “‘The jeeps are American and we 
use carriers instead.” And she said 
‘What will they do with all the carriers 
when the war is over?” and I said, 
remembering bitterly the Great West 
Road on a busy Bank holiday, that 
they’d probably sell them to the more 
cautious private motorists, and she said 
she’d rather have a jeep and [ said “‘So 


you shall, perhaps.” (I mention that 
because I feel sure Aunt Emily will 
raise awkward questions in the family 
when Sally reports that conversation, 
as she undoubtedly will.) It was the 
most successful answer of the day. 

Until that moment I had been the 
only victim of Sally’s personality. 
Unfortunately she then encountered a 
small boy named Billy, whom she 
seemed to know. 

I don’t think I am to blame for 
what happened next. After all, 
children can run extremely fast, 
particularly as they do not care with 
whom they collide. Billy, I think, had 
been practising as a layer on the 
Bofors gun, but obviously he wanted 
someone to elevate and depress it 
while he traversed it. Sally took on the 
elevating handwheel. It was exceed- 
ingly unfortunate that, as Billy tra- 
versed the gun at full speed towards 
a small group watching something else, 
Sally should choose that moment to 
depress the piece. It struck an elderly 
gentleman a smart blow on the head. 
It was a nasty cut, but the doctor said 
when they put him in the ambulance 
that he would probably come round 
in a few hours. 

I put Sally under my arm again and 
left the exhibition. Billy took refuge 
in the interior of a scout car. He is 
probably there yet. It is practically 
impossible to get anyone out of a scout 
car without their co-operation, and 
Billy showed no signs of co-operating. 
Of course they could take the thing 
to pieces. 

I should certainly see the Army 
Exhibition if you can. But go alone. 

Your loving son HAROLD. 
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Nice Types 


III 
(Ciere Seen our résumé of Air 


Force Nice Types, we will start 
this week with a civilian type 
generally found somewhere at the top 
of one of the Station buildings. For 
here is the Meteorological Office, or 
Met. Office; and in it you will find 


THE Met. Man. 


The Met. Man is the expert who fore- 
casts what the weather is going to be. 
His job is something like that of the 
old-time Delphic Oracle who foretold 
the future in verse for a suitable fee 
but invariably made the prophecy 
highly ambiguous, so that any dis- 
satisfied client returning later to make 
a complaint to the management could 
always be met with the retort ‘But 
that’s what I said.” The Met. Man and 
his assistants, of course, rarely forecast 
in verse and don’t demand a fee, but 
they have other points in common. 

They work with large maps on 
which they are for ever drawing 
beautiful curves, and from these they 
instantly deduce that it’s raining now 
over Unterblitzendonnerwetter but will 
clear up before tea. Or they send up 
little balloons to find out the wind 
velocity at various heights. Or they 
read temperatures and pressures and 
talk about perfectly ordinary clouds 
as cumulo-nimbi. They are apt, in 
fact, to treat clouds as old friends who 
might any day drop in to tea, rather 
than as natural phenomena. 

And their forecasts are always right. 
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“Do you think it will be considered using the car on work of national 
importance to go to court to answer a SUMMONS | for using a car when not on 


work of national importance?” 
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One swallow may not make a summer, 
but one snowflake makes a snowstorm 
if the Met. Man has forecast snow. On 
the other hand, if he hasn’t, then you 
can plough knee-deep through what 
isn’t snow at all but merely a little 
purely local flurry, a slight non- 
permanent low-temperature pre- 
cipitation. 

Taking it all in all, the Met. Man has 
a very high percentage of accuracy, 
and his only trouble is that he will 
never admit that natural but infinitesi- 
mal percentage of error. “Infallible or 
nothing, that’s me,” he says. 

Another H.Q. Nice Type is 


Tue INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 


A large part of his life is taken up 
in restraining himself when friends 
ask him what his job in the Air Force 
is and he tells them, and they laugh 
heartily and say, “ You of all people!” 
For the rest of his time he collects the 
gen, or Air Force information, from 
pilots returning from operations, in 
order to write up reports about 
combats, tactics, flak, ete. 

In his perpetual gen hunt the 
Intelligence Officer has to be able 
to sift the wheat from the chaff, or 
in other words differentiate between 
pukka gen and duff gen, or in yet other 
words distinguish the real griff from a 
line of bull. Long experience in this 
has made him about as gullible as a 
self-made Jewish financier. It’s little 
use, say, Pilot-Officer Prune breezing 
into the I.0.’s office fresh from 
operations and saying, ‘Shove me 
down for a couple of Ju 88s, will you ? 
It was like this: there were they, 
flying straight and level, and there was 
I...” and soon. The 1.0. just looks 





at him with one gimlet eye, the other 
half-closed in derisive disbelief, and 
at the end of it all gently suggests that 
P.O. Prune ought to relinquish flying 
and take up writing fiction for a living. 

Indeed, little short of bringing back 
a member of the shot-down German 
aircrew will convince an I.0. when 
in really suspicious mood. Even then 
he’d want to check up that no local 
theatrical costumier had recently hired 
out a German uniform. There is, in 
fact, a feeling around the Station that 
he wouldn’t accept an eruption of 
Vesuvius without interviews with two 
other pilots who saw it burst into 
flames, three more who’d seen it crash, 
and a sample of fresh lava certified 
as authentic by the Pope 

If the Intelligence Officer is per- 
petually suspicious of what other 
people may be trying to hand out, he 
has a counterpart in a neighbouring 
H.Q. Nice Type, who is perpetually 
suspicious of what other people may be 
trying to take in. This is, however, an 
Extremely Nice Type indeed, being 
no other than 


THE W.A.A.F. CopE AND CIPHER 
OFFICER. 


She is generally known as_ the 
“Cipher Queen,” and she lives in an 
impenetrable atmosphere of secretive 
mystery. People who say women can’t 
keep a secret should meet a Cipher 
Queen. She’d make the High Officers 
of any Masonic lodge look like a bunch 
of publicists shouting from the house- 
tops. 

For she has charge of the receiving, 
deeoding and distribution of all secret 
messages with which the Station is 
concerned. Such messages never move 
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outside her office without being en- 
closed in a double envelope, the outer 
of which is barnacled al! over with 
sealing- wax and_ bears rubber - 
stampings of “MOST SECRET” and 
“ONLY TO BE OPENED BY THE PERSON 
TO WHOM ADDRESSED” on every side. 
Some of them indeed are reported to 
be rubber-stamped “‘TOO FRIGHTFULLY 
SECRET FOR WORDS” and “NOT TO BE 
OPENED BY ANYONE AT ALL.” 

There is a general feeling in the 
Station that the Cipher Queen’s work 
tends rather to colour her whole life. 
Making people sign for a secret docu- 
ment is one thing, but asking for 
a signed receipt as security when a 
colleague borrows a lip-stick is another. 
And locking a door to keep out 
unauthorized intruders is one thing, 
but a complicated system of knocks 
before a grille in the door opens 
through which an expected visitor’s 
bona-fides are inspected, prior to two 
chains and three bolts being unloosed, 
is again another. And of course when 
there are safes enough in the office to 
make the place look like the lecture- 
room at a Safe-blowers’ College, fitting 
a Yale lock to the ink-pot and screwing 
it down to the table does seem over- 
doing it. 

Without misstating the case, one 
might indeed go so far as to say that 
the W.A.A.F. Cipher Officer does not 
really welcome visitors in her office. 
It looks indeed as if she rather 
distrusts them. A.A 


° °o 
“Brest Man —_— for wedding, take 


place within next 6 weeks, must be fall, 
sober.”—West Australian Paper. 


Or at any rate tall? 





“That reminds me—I must get some cigarettes!” 





NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be acc panied by a 





ped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
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‘ T have just received a gift of your 
excellent cigarettes’, writes this 
soldier. ‘They were in marvellous 
condition, in spite of the long- 
distance transit. No doubt this is due 
to your splendid system of mailing ’. 

Mailing small quantities of cigar- 
ettes, in securely packed parcels, has 
long been a special feature of our 
service. All parcels for Prisoners of 
War are despatched DUTY FREE 
and post free. For example, 500 
Rothmans Navy Cut Medium for 
10/-. Similar parcels for H.M. Forces 
Overseas at slightly higher rates to 
include postage. 

For full details and convenient 
order form, call at any Rothman 
shop or write to Rothmans Ltd. 
(FolioH11) Pall Mall, London,S.W.1 
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Nowadays, scarcely a mail reaches 
us without a ‘bouquet’ for the 
Rothman service of despatching Gift 
Parcels of cigarettes or tobacco to 
British Prisoners of War. Typical 
of these spontaneous tributes is the 
following letter from a B.P.O.W 
Camp in Italy. 


OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 














FITNESS FOR 
PURPOSE... 


IN these days of restricted buying, 
one worth-while truth learned is 
that the best is cheapest in the 
end. It applies to guns and aes 
*planes just as much as to “shoes % oy 
and ships and sealing-wax.” To & 
electric fires, too ! 


THE Ferranti Radiant Fire has always been the 
cheapest to use, though never the cheapest to buy. 







THE present restricted output of electric fires has 
proved the inherent quality of the Ferranti Fire— 
its “fitness for purpose”—for thousands of pre-war 
models are still in use, bought by those whose sense 
of economy made them pay a little more for quality. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 





FF290 
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HE Red Shield of The 

Salvation Army, familiar to 
the millions of Servicemen and 
women who find a second “home” 
in Salvation Army Clubs, Leave 
Hostels, Guest Heuses and Can- 
teens, in Great Britain, is well 
known, too, in SICILY, NORTH 
AFRICA and THE MIDDLE 
EAST, in New Guinea, Ceylon 
and India. Wherever they find 
The Salvation Army sign, men 
and women of the Forces know 
that it represents friendly service, 
Christian standards, and a link 
with home. 


NEW FRONTS MEAN 
EVEN GREATER DEMANDS 
Workers and equipment must be 
ready to follow the Services. 
Money is urgently needed for 
this work—now! 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT 
TO-DAY TO:— 





GENERAL CARPENTER 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








What has 

a camera 
to do 

with paint? 





The human eye does not always get a true picture of things as they 
That is why the Robbialac scientists, when testing a paint, 
The 


really are. 
don’t trust their own eyes, but rely on the eye of the camera. 
camera takes periodical photographs of paint exposed to the elements, 
so that the reactions on the paint film can be observed. Thus its 
ability to stand up to all types of wear and weather is ensured. And 
that is how we make certain that our customers see eye to eye with us 
on the merits of our products. Nowadays when our paint is used, 
amongst other things, for all types of camouflage work, it is photographed 
from the air to satisfy ourselves that even the prying camera-eye of 
the reconnaissance plane cannot spot the deception. By tackling every 
question in this thorough-going way, our paints and varnishes have 


earned a great reputation for every type of industrial and domestic work. 


Ske ROBBIALAC COMPANY 


Proprietors: JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., LONDON, E.15 
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Is your 
child safe? 


Diphtheria can strike at any 
child—even the best cared-for. 
Children under six are 
specially liable, and the 
effects (even if not fatal) may 
last a lifetime. Protect- your 
child now. 


What do I do...? 


I ask about free immunisation 
at my Council Offices, Welfare 
Centre, or the child’s school. 
I remember that the treat- 
ment is safe and simple. 

As October to March is the 
danger period, and protection 
takes about three months to 
develop, I get my child treated 
now ready for the winter, if it has 
not already been immunised. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 
Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 








Hl iT With 
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PROGRESS 
WM PLASTICS 


At the present time Plastics are playing a greater part in the war 
preduction than most people imagine. 

Immense strides have been made, and peace-time will see it applied for 
uses far beyond the dreams of its 
earliest pioneers. 

If you are planning for the future let 
us discuss with you now how it can 
be applied to your business. 


SOUPLEX LTD., MORECAMBE, LANCS 














THATS SIMPLE 
ENOUGH / 







Yes, especially these days! | But does that really remove 


the film ? 
Of course it does! 


Good! From now on ‘ Stera- 
dent’ does my teeth, too! 


Why not get a tin from the 


chemist ? 
~~) 


How do you mean? 


I usually leave my dentures 
in © Steradent’ overnight—but 
if there’s an air-raid warning 
20 minutes in‘ Steradent’ in the 
morning cleans them beautifully. 








: Z 
cleans and sterilizes false teeth = 


{4 iS 
Directions : Half tumbler of warm water. Add ‘ Steradent’ op 
—the cap of the tin full. aj om — rr sec overnight Yj 

or 20 minutes. inse well under tap. Ulu limi 






















For your Silverware 
use only 


‘Goddards 


Plate Powder 


or 


Liquid Plate Polish 





A matter of taste .. . 


For most of us the day of sideboard 
whiskers and handlebar moustache is 
gone. To-day, diverse as are our tastes 
in matters of this kind, we have, to keep 
us trim, the Rolls Razor. But for the 
time being we can only suggest patience 
to those wishful to possess one as, alas, 
there are none available. 
















Rolls Razor Led., 
London, England. 


August 25 1943 


RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild your 
cts a merciless toll in 
pain. and expense if not checked 
in time. Pecisons and impurities 
in your system are usually the cause 
of rheumatic disorders. To get rid 
of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
But a visit to a spa involves time 
and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 





‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
as a spa treatment in your own home. 
It contains the essential curative 
qualities of seven world-famous 
springs and has the same beneficial 
effect on the system at a fraction 
of the cost and without the in- 
convenience of travelling to an 
actual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 
breakfast each morning soon relieves 
pain. Taken regularly, this pleasant, 
effervescent drink dissolves impurities 
in the blood-stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks of 
rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Pur. Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your 
spa treatment to-morrow morning. 





How to clean 
the lavatory 








{ Sprinkle in Harpic, and leave as 
long as possible. Harpic's cleansing 
action reaches right round into the 
S-bend. 


2 Flush the lavatory. The whole 
bow! is clean and sanitary — the 
part you don’t see, as well. 


Specially made for the lavatory, Harpic’s 

gh action r all discoloration— 
effectively cleans, disinfects, and deodorizes 
the whole pan. Easy to use and effective. 
Sprinkle it into the lavatory and leave as long 
as possible. Then flush. The whole bowl 
gleams white ! 


HARPIC 





ering om 

















nee 
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No medals for Mother 


Her cares are many 
her tasks beyond 


number. 


aSaeaae wwe VS SKE 


Every hour, every 
minute 
She is on duty— 


— = | 


She sees the children 
off to school 

She makes the meals 
She makes the beds— 
and the planes ! 


— ww Ww ce 


ee ee ol 


Sees to the laundry 
and the lathe. 

Fills the shell— 
and the shopping 
basket, 

a tiring business 


o © 


(a= ea 


these days. 
Cuts sandwiches 





for her man 
going on night duty | BATTERIES for EVERY PURPOSE 
1 le on Land, Sea, and in the Air 

if her child OLDHAM & SON LTD.. DENTON, MANCHESTER. EST. 1865 


GA 6461 





cries in the night. 
Tired yet tireless, 

She holds the fort 

of the family ; 

the citadel | 
of the hearth. | 
She has no medals, | 
only the pride | 
of working and striving | 
beside her menfolk | 
in a great enterprise— 

to save the homes 

and the children 

of all the world. 





The women of Britain are making 
enormous contributions to the war 
effort—not least of these is what they 
are doing for Saving. We hake en 

| » pues Get ante da” wie 


th m | another peace-time way of saying Meridian—and 
€ ee om that is why Meridian has, for so long, been 
chosen by mothers and approved by daughters. 


S a V owe fo r \ ; é ft 4 ry | Nowadays it has to conforni to “ Utility” specifi- 
x ~~ § 


cation, but the name “‘ Meridian” stands for a lot. 


Sardiea 





of 
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LTD., Nottingham. Estd. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee i J.B. LEWIS & SONS 
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The extensive 


use of Coventry Climax engines covers 
a wide range of applications. They 


are fitted to the many thousands 





It is significant that so many men who can 


of our Godiva trailer fire-fighters, 


best recognise a fine machine drive this car 


to the great number of special-purpose 


| 
for the pleasure it gives them. | 
| 









generating sets which we make, and 





| to other important equipment. 


BY APPOINTMENT 





Among them are engines 


CHaimled | ects me; © eis, at | 
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